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IMPORTANT GAME 
OF CONKERS 

A milestone in the career of the 
versatile Huw Wheldon 

By Peter London 

■piiE dark, lean, bright-eyed Huw Wheldon is a very familiar 
figure on our television screens. He has become known 
to millions of viewers of all ages through his appearances on 
All Your Own, the BBC’s young-talent programme, and on 
Monitor, the Sunday evening programme devoted to the arts. 

Behind the scenes he is a producer and editor, handling such 
notable programmes as Portraits of Power, Men In Battle, and 
Press Conference. All of which makes Huw Wheldon one of 
the busiest men in T V. And it all began, as be delights to 
tell you, “ with a game of conkers.” 



“The very first TV production 1 
;ver did was this game of conkers,” 
he says. “In 1952 the planners 
found that there was half an hour 
to spare in the children’s pro¬ 
grammes. I had become interested 
in the production side, though my 
official job was Press and Publicity 
Officer, and they asked me if I 
had a good quick idea for a short 
children’s programme. Well, I 
had and part of it was to invite 
young viewers to a conkers con¬ 
test. I did a lot of research into 
the ancient game of conkers, I can 
tell you.” 

HUNDREDS OF ENTRIES 

This idea caused a certain 
amount of head-shaking but his 
vigorous arguments won the day. 
The BBC invited conker players 
to a grand contest in the studio. 

. “NVe did not know what to ex¬ 
pect,” says Huw, “but I was fairly 
confident that we should have 
enough entries for the programme. 
The entries we got were staggering. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them, 
to our intense surprise.” 

And that was the first time that 
the masterly interviewing style of 
Huw, now so well known, was seen 



on the screen. “The winner,” he 
recalls with joy, “was a 5067-er!” 

It was this episode whieh led 
the programme planners of the 
BBC to develop a programme 
which would encourage junior 
viewers to show their own talents 
—in music, acting, dancing, model¬ 


making, hobbies, and so on. This 
programme, finally called All Your 
Own, was put in the charge of 
Huw Wheldon, with a newcomer 
on the production side, a young 
man named Cliff Michelmore. 

Thousands of talented and in¬ 
teresting young people have ap¬ 
peared in All Your Own. It 
became a wonderful success, and 
much of this success was due to 
the way in which Huw Wheldon 
talked to the young contestants 
and introduced them. There was 
no talking down, no patronage, no 
attempt to make viewers believe 
that Huw and the youngsters had 
only just met ! 

Huw would say; “When we 
talked at the rehearsal earlier on 
you told me how you started this 
hobby. Now I want you to tell 
the viewers that.” And all traces 
of nerves vanished. 

WELSH AND MUSICAL 

As you can sometimes tell from 
his deep musical voice, Huw is 
a Welshman—and very proud of 
the fact. He speaks Welsh, and 
like most Welsh people he is 
genuinely musical. Son of the 
Chairman of University College of 
North Wales, he was born in 
Bangor in 1916, and went to 
school and university in Wales. 
He also studied in Germany. 

When war broke out in 1939 he 
had begun to read for the law. He 
joined a Welsh regiment, of course, 
but later transferred to an Ulster 
regiment, an experience that has 
provided him with an Irish accent 
and a fund of Irish stories. 

Huw ended up as a major, with 
a Military Cross, in the Air Land¬ 
ing Brigade. He did many jumps 
and landings and was at Arnhem. 
But the slightly crooked look to 
his nose, he says, is not a war 
legacy, but the result of a motor 
accident at home. 

His first job after the war was 
with the Arts Council of Wales, 
for by this time he had decided 
that the law was not for him. In 
the.Festival of Britain year of 1951 
he estimates that he must have put 


Fifty-Niiiers 
on the trail 

The spirit of wagon trail days 
is being revived in the United 
States. A party of pioneers are 
forsaking an easy life in Detroit 
and trekking north-west to make 
new homesteads in the wilds of 
America’s 49th State, Alaska. 
Comprising 20 families and 20 
single men, they call themselves 
the Fifty-Niners, »after the Forty- 
Niners who followed the trail to 
California in 1849 when gold was 
discovered. 

But the Fifty-Niners will travel 
in a caravan of cars, trailers, and 
lorries. A journey of 4300 miles 
faces them. 

Their trek will end in the Kenai 
Peninsula on the south coast of 
the new State. There each family 
will be given up to 160 acres of 
land. 

. A hard life faces these modern 
settlers~all the harder by com¬ 
parison with the comforts they 
will leave behind in Detroit. But 
they are confident of founding a 
thriving community in a country 
with a prosperous future. 


Team work 

A hand-bell team has been formed by 
pupils of a mixed school at Westmill, 
Herts. Each bell is numbered and 
the team plays the tune by following 
the figures on the board. 


on 200 concerts for the Arts 
Council. 

Meanwhile, he had been watch¬ 
ing television and become fas¬ 
cinated by its range and possibili¬ 
ties, so he applied for a job with 
the BBC and in 1952 was made 
press officer. Today he is a senior 
talks-producer. 

Huw is now a married man with 
a year-old son, but he admits that 
he is utterly useless in domestic or 
practical household matters except 
for one thing—he really enjoys 
washing-up. 

“It is very relaxing.” he says, 
and it gives him time to think up 
ideas for his TV programmes. 

Away from the studios Huw is 
a gay companion. His job has put 


Saving daylight 
and accidents 

Southern Rhodesia is to fry 
Daylight Saving for a year in the 
hope of reducing traffic accidents. 
Clocks will be advanced one hour 
in September and put back again 
in March. 

When the matter was discussed 
in the Southern Rhodesian Parlia¬ 
ment, it was stated that three 
times as many traffic accidents 
occurred after dark as during 
daylight hours. 


him in touch with many outstand¬ 
ing personalities and, of course, 
brought him a rich fund of stories. 
When describing any experience, 
he acts out the whole thing with 
vivid and dramatic gestures. He 
has a vigorous and infectious 
laugh, and where he is there is 
always laughter. 

On one of his programmes Huw 
had to deal with one of this 
world’s greatest figures, who is now 
very deaf. I asked him how he 
got on during the production with 
this Grand Old Man. 

“I addressed him throughout in 
a deferential bellow,” said Huw, 
“and we got along splendidly.” 

Only Huw Wheldon could think 
of the phrase “deferential bellow.” 


For a model village 

A model village to be seen in tbe 
Redoubt on tbe front at Eastbourne 
is complete with tennis courts. The 
figures for them are being painted in 
readiness for the coming season. 

A town called 
Russell 

On the north-east coast of 
North Island, about 115 miles 
north of Auckland, is the little 
town called Russell of which few 
people outside New Zealand have 
ever heard. But it can claim to 
be the Dominion’s oldest town, 
and its first capital. It is now 
celebrating its 150th anniversary. 

A place which originally had a 
Maori name, Kororareka, it began 
as a haven for whalers during the 
off-season. They chose it because 
of its safe harbour, good 
anchorage, and plentiful water. 
Many ships returned year after 
year for general overhaul, and 
the crews went ashore to live In 
1809 it became a centre for peace¬ 
ful trading between Maoris and 
Europeans. 

BAD REPUTATION 

Nevertheless, Kororareka was 
for many years a wild and lawless 
town with a bad reputation. In 
1838 the settlers formed the 
“Kororareka Association of 
Vigilantes,” to establish some sort 
of order. This was the first 
attempt by Europeans to, form any 
kind of government. 

Captain William Hobson, New 
Zealand’s first Governor, changed 
the town’s name to Russell, after 
Lord John Russell who was then 
Colonial Secretary. Perhaps it 
was hoped that a new name would 
make the place more respectable. 

Certainly Russell is a highly 
respectable town today, a quiet 
little holiday resort proud of being 
able to claim that it was the 
cradle of European civilisation in 
New Zealand. 

(c) The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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NIGERIA NEARER TO 
INDEPENDENCE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

In Nyasaland, in Central Africa, grave disturbances have 
arisen as a result of the native people’s yearning for free¬ 
dom from the rule of the white man. Meanwhile, far away 
in West Africa, the great country of Nigeria has peace¬ 
fully taken another important step nearer to complete 
independence within the British Commonwealth. 


T AST Sunday, March 15, 
Northern Nigeria, the biggest 
of the country’s three, regions, 
attained self-government. It thus 
came into line with the other two 
main regions. East and West, 
which becairie self-governing. in 
1957. 

AH three regions are partners in 
the Nigerian Federation, which 
came into being in 1954. The 
whole Federation is to become 
completely independent of British 
rule in the autumn of 1960. 

This sounds rather confusing— 
self-government on the one hand, 
independence on the other. What 
really is the difference? 

BRITISH POWERS 

Well, it is true that all the three 
regions of Nigeria have self-gov¬ 
ernment, but the British Govern¬ 
ment in Whitehall still has certain 
powers, vested in the Governor- 
General. When full independence 
is granted to the Federation as 
a whole British rule will end. 
Whitehall will have no say at all 
in its government. Nigeria will 
become a sovereign State running 
all its affairs, internal and external. 

The date for this has been fixed 
at October 1, 1960. Princess Mar¬ 
garet will then visit Nigeria 'and 
take part in the official ceremonies 
as the Queen’s representative. 

With full independence, Nigeria 
could, of course, become a re¬ 
public with a President (the status 
Cyprus has chosen). As a republic 
it could stay inside the British 
Commonwealth, like India; or 
separate from the British Com¬ 
monwealth and become a "foreign 
country,” like Burma. 

But it has, in fact, decided to 
stay in the Commonwealth and to 
acknowledge the Queen as Queen 
of Nigeria. She will be repre¬ 


sented there by a Governor- 
General as, indeed, she has been 
since the Federation was set up in 
1954. 

These past five years have,-of 
course, been years of experiment. 
It is the British way not to leave 
its colonies to sink or swim, but 
to hand over power- gradually. 
Thus, when a colony' becomes in¬ 
dependent, it will have had a use¬ 
ful period of training in the type 
of government considered best for 
it when it stands on its own. 

There is, of course, some way 
to go yet in Nigeria. Elections for 
the Federal Parliament are to be 
held at least every five years, as 
General Elections have to be in 
Britain. .So the' first federal elec¬ 
tions since 1954 will take place 
next September. 

250 TRIBAL GROUPS 

These elections will, in effect, 
decide whether new regions should 
be created inside Nigeria before 
the Federation becomes indepen¬ 
dent. There are some 250 tribal 
groups In Nigeria, some of which 
overlap from the parent regions 
into parts of other regions. 

The situation is further tangled 
because, apart from the three main 
regions, an important portion of 
Nigeria—the Southern Camcropns 
—is administered under a United 
Nations trusteeship. 

This Northern Region differs 
from the other regions in two 
important respects. Firstly, it has 
a bigger population than the 
others put together—18 million 
out of a total of 35 million. 

Secondly, Northern Nigeria is 
predominantly Moslem and allows 
only men to vote. The rest of the 
Federation is largely of Christian 
and other faiths and allows every 
adult—man or woman—the vote. 

Continued at foot of column 3 



Aim The Discovery, Scott’s old ship, by 

UUll IllflTlELAI\lJ the Thames Embankment in London 


BRITAIN’S WIID 
LIFE IS IN ITS 
CARE 

Ten years ago, bn March 23, 
1949, King George VI signed a 
Royal Charter setting up the 
Nature Conservancy. But sur¬ 
prisingly few people know how 
much the Conservancy is doing to 
help the wild creatures of Britain. 

Scattered about these islands are 
more than 70 National Reserves 
where rare birds and mammals can 
live undisturbed by man. They 
include the vast Cairngorms 
Reserve in Scotland, where visitors 
may explore some 40,000 acres, 
the home of the golden eagle, 
ptarmigan, blackcock, and crested 
tit. 

LARGEST HERONRY 

Other National Nature Reserves 
include High Halstow, Kent.diome 
of Britain’s largest heronry, and 
the Island of Skomer, off the coast 
of, Pembrokeshire. This last be¬ 
came a Reserve only a few weeks 
ago on account of its 100,000 
puffins, its breeding grounds of the 
seal and, above all, its unique 
Skomer vole. 

The Nature Conservancy’s task 
docs not end with the setting up 
of nature reserves. It really only 
begins there. For even these wild' 
places need skilful management if 
they are not to change in charac¬ 
ter and become unsuitable for the 
wild creatures which already dwell 
there. Allow an old orchard, for 
instance, to fall into neglect and 
the goldfinches may forsake' it for 
a garden where the sunlight pene¬ 
trates more. If a woodland be- 
co.mes too dark and gloomy, the 
nightingales will vanish. 

REEDS ON THE BROADS 

So, too, with the Norfolk 
Broads. Allow the reeds to en¬ 
croach across the water, let 
sallows and other vegetation in¬ 
vade the area, and a damp wood¬ 
land will develop which no longer 
supports any otters or short-eared 
owls. 

By careful scientific observation 
the Npture Conservancy is learn¬ 
ing how to manage wild areas in 
the interests of their small inhabi¬ 
tants. Its scientists, too, are find¬ 
ing out how to increase the fer¬ 
tility of our soil and improve the 
health of our woods. 

The main purpose, in f.act, is to 
discover how all that is best and 
most beautiful in our countryside; 
may be preserved. 


NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE 

These are important differences. 
They explain, partly, why internal 
self-government has come to the 
North later than to the other 
regions. 

Now the North has had the 
courage to adapt Moslem law to 
bring it more into line with the 
systems in the other regions. 

The gradual and painstaking 
way in which such reforms have 
been, and are being, carried out is 
a guarantee for the future good 
government not only of the new 
self-governing region of Northern 
Nigeria but for the whole Federa¬ 
tion when it gets independence 
next year. 


News from 

FORTY YEARS YOUNG 

The Children’s Newspaper cele¬ 
brates its 40th birthday this week. 
The first number came out on 
Mareh 22, 1919. 

South Africa’s decimal coinage 
will consist of a “rand” (worth 
10s.) divided into 100 cents. The 
name is taken from the Rand 
(Witwatersrand), the great gold¬ 
mining district of the Transvaal. 

A cutting from the mulberry 
tree planted by George Bernard 
Shaw at Malvern, Worcestershire, 
on his 80th birthday, is to be sent 
to Malvern, in Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 21, I9S9 

Everywhere | 

Five Fairey Rotodyne airliners 
are to be built in Britain for New 
York Airways at a cost of 
£500,000 each. 

TINNED WATCH 

A wrist watch was found in a 
tin of Australian pears opened at 
Hollesley, Suffolk. It has since 
been claimed by a cannery worker 
of Shepparton, Victoria. • 

The Wakefield Trophy for 1958 
has been awarded by the British 
Gliding Association to Sergeant 
Andrew Gough, R.A.F., who flew 
348 miles from Gloucestershire to 
Heerlen in Holland, a British glid¬ 
ing record. 


Cambridge Treasure 



This fine gilt beaker is to be seen 
at the TreasNires of Cambridge 
Exhibition now being held at 
Goldsmiths* Hall, London. It 
Avas made about 1350. 

The University of Kyushu, 
Japan, has sent 20,000 biacic pine 
seed^ to the New Zealand Forest 
Service fpr planting in coastal 
areas. 


AMERICA'S LITTIE PLANET 


Australia now has a population 
of ten million, and the flags have 
been flying to celebrate what the 
Prime Minister called “a bit of a 
landmark in our history.” 

OLD DONALD DUCK 
Donald Duck will be 25 on 
April 6, and there will be special 
film shows to celebrate the event. 
He made his bow with a small 
part in 1934 in a Walt Disney film 
about a. hen, But he “stole the 
show,” and soon became a star. 

A selection of 61 of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s paintings is . on view at 
the Royal Academy in London 
until the end of May. Many of 
them have already been on exhibi¬ 
tion in Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United States. 


THEY SAY . . . 

'J'he real poet is the man whose 
verses are read by people who 
don’t usually read poetry. 

• Russian poet Lev Oshanin 

_^ QUARTER of British actors’ total 
earnings now come from tele¬ 
vision. Annual Report of Equity, 

the Actors' Union 


The American satellite Pioneer 
IV passed within 38,000 miles of 
the Moon, and has now joined the 
Russian Lunik as another little 
planet in orbit round the Sun. It 
is expected to take -392 days to 
make a complete circuit of the Sun. 

Launched by a four-stage rocket 
weighing 60 tons. Pioneer IV is 
a gold-plated cone weighing just 
over 13 lb. and carrying a • tiny 
radio transmitter and instruments 
to measure radiation. Pioneer IV’s 
last signals were heard when it 
was 416,000 miles from the Earth. 






FOR YOUR EASTER 

HOLIDAY SNAPS 


We offer you an ultra>rapid British- 
Made "Gratispooi" film FREE! So 


that you may try the amazing 
Gratispool Developing and Printing 
Service. NO "CATCH." Send this 
advert., with name, address and 1/- 
for postage and P.T. only. Free film 
will be sent by return. THESE 
SIZES ONLY. 620, 120 and 127. 

FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS. 


GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.2), GLASGOW, C.1 



LASTS THE L0NQE3T —TASTES THE BEST 
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THOSE OLD 
BEARSKINS 



Build the day on 
breakfast 

Late risers who only give them¬ 
selves time for a gulp of tea 
before dashing for the school bus 
are likely to be inattentive in 
class. That is the opinion of a 
New York High School, where the 
authorities have found that nearly 
three-quarters of their pupils have 
skimpy breakfasts. So they have 
offered to provide an ideal break¬ 
fast for the equivalent of a 
shilling—fruit juice, cereal, milk, 
toast, jelly, and an egg, 

A good foundation on which to 
build the day’s work! 


OUR CROWDED 
ROADS 

The number of vehicles on 
Britain's roads increased last year 
by nearly half a million to a total 
of 7,903,638, and this figure does 
not include Service or Govern¬ 
ment-owned vehicles. 

The total number of cars went 
up from 4,186,631 to 4,548,530. 


Touching up the 
ceiling 

Two artists at work on the ceiling 
of the Painted Half at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. The 
original painting, by Sir James 
Thornhill, took about 20 years to 
complete and, having been 6n- 
ished in 1727, has needed a little 
touching up. 

Staying in a 
kibbutz 

Two Sheffield businessmen 
recently made an interesting 
experiment during a trip to 
Israel. Instead of staying at a 
hotel they stayed at a kibbutz, or 
Israeli communal settlement. 

They were allotted a two-room 
bungalow of the type usually 
occupied by married people, 
because there, children live in 
separate quarters from their 
parents. 

This kibbutz of about .300 
Israelis includes a tool factory 
which imports its steel from 
abroad and the Sheffield men were 
able to secure steel orders for 
their firm. 


Next time you visit London and 
pass Buckingham Palace, notice 
the huge black caps called bear¬ 
skins (not busbies, please) worn 
by the. Guardsmen sentries. 

Bearskins came into the news 
recently as a result of a letter to 
The Times, in which it was stated 
that many of these huge fur caps 
had taken on all sorts of different 
shapes because of old age, and 
that others had a slightly tattered 
look. 

Inquiries revealed the cause of 
the trouble to be the fact that a 
Guardsman’s bearskin costs from 
£13 to £16, and this means that it 
has to be made to last as long as 
possible—if not a little longer. 

Canadian bears used to provide 
the supply until Britain’s shortage 
of dollars ruled that market out. 
So the skins of Russian bears 
now have to be used instead. But 
the cost is still a problem. 

The authorities have to decide 
whether they can afford the high 
price of skins or else have the 
Brigade of Guards looking a little 
shabby in their ceremonial 
uniform. 

One way out of the trouble 
might be to manufacture nylon 
bearskins and the Ministry of 
Supply is said to be looking in 
to the matter. But the Guards 
themselves might well think nylon 
unbearable and unwearable. 

Table Tennis Sets 
for CN readers 

Congratulations to the following 
entrants- in C N Competition No. 
19, who each received a Table 
Tennis Set: Alison Coombes, 

Bath; John Cummings, East¬ 
bourne; Gwynneth Fisher, 

Croydon; Jenifer Heddcrwick, 
Aberdour; Sylvia Hodgson, 
Leicester; David Mairs, Coleraine; 
Peter Maranian, Rui.slip; Christine 
Nott, Nottingham; Enid Parsons, 
London, S.W.18; and Colin Short, 
Spilsby. 

solution: 1. Newcastle—coal: 7. Stoke-on- 
Trent—pottery; 3. Sheflield—cutlery; 
4. Glasgow—ships; 5, Nottingham— 
lace; 6. Coventry—cycles; 7. North¬ 
ampton—shoes; 8. Grimsby—fish. 


SEA HEROES 

Six brave men went to London 
the other day to receive medals 
for life-saving. They were all 
lifeboatmen who had performed 
outstandingly gallant deeds in 
rescuing shipwrecked sailors. 

Three of them, Michael Peters, 
Daniel Roach, and Daniel 

Paynte’r, came from St. Ives; two 
others, John Sales and Andrew 
Duncan Mouat, came from the 
Shetlands; and the sixth ■ man, 
Roland Moore, was from Barrow. 

Britain’s lifeboats went out 
more than 700 times last year—a 
peacetime record—and rescued 

459 people. 


To Spain by lorry 

A three-ton ex-Army lorry has 
been bought for £95 by the Pix- 
more County Secondary School at 
Letchworth, Hertfordshire. It is 
now being fitted out to take 21 
boys for a three-week Easter holi¬ 
day in Spain. Two masters are 
going with them. 


Weed-killer Special 


Everyone knows that weeds are 
a great source of annoyance to 
farmers and gardeners—but there 
are probably a lot of people who 
do not realise that weeds are also 
a nuisance to British Railways. 

In fact, control of weeds along 
the many thousands of miles of 
Britain's railway tracks and sidings 
calls for the use of special weed¬ 
killing trains on each Region. 

This task is essential because 
excessive , weed 
growth would inter¬ 
fere with the drainage 
of surface water from 
the ballast which sup¬ 
ports t h e railway 
sleepers. 

It is estimated that 
Southern Region’s 
special trains dis¬ 
charge about 200,000 
gallons of weed-killer 
annually (in spring 
and early summer) 
along approximately 
3000 miles of track. 

But to see a “weed¬ 
killer special ’’ in 
action it is usually 
'necessary to rise with 
the lark,‘for spraying 


operations often begin early in the 
morning. This is to avoid delay¬ 
ing passenger goods services. 

Each such train consists of 
several tanks containing, in turn, 
concentrated weed-killer, water, 
and finally the mixture ready for 
spraying—plus a van with pump¬ 
ing machinery and a workshop— 
and another van fitted up as 
sleeping and dining quarters for 
the staff. 



HAMEWK 




TO WIN 




This picture of a DEEP SPACE 
SHIP is taken from Space 
Card No. 20. There is a Space 
Card • in every packet of 
Weetabix. Collect as many of 
these cards as you can—they 
will help you to win a prize. 

BOYS & GIRLS, HERE IS YOUR BIG CHANCE 
TO WIN FIRST PRIZE OF £100 IN THIS 
SIMPLEST EVER COMPETITION 

WITH 400 PRIZES OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT WEETABIX 
WONDER BOOK OF BIRDS 

HOW TO ENTER 

First collect as many Series ‘B’ Space Cards as 
you can from packets of Weetabix. They will 
help you think of a suitable name for the space 
ship. Then write the name you suggest on the 
entry form, fill in your name, date of birth and 
address and cut out the entry form along the 
dotted line. Post in a sealed envelope (3d. 
stamp) to arrive not later than 13th April 1959. 

Each entry must be accompanied by a Special 
Offer Coupon cut from a packet of Weetabix. 

RULES 

All entries will be scrutinized and the prizes 
awarded to the competitors who, in the opinion 
of the judges, have submitted the most apt and 
original names for the space ship. 

You may send in as many entries as you 
wish, but each entry must be accompanied by a 
Special Offer Coupon cut from a packet of 
Weetabix. Each entry should be written on an 
entry form cut from this advertisement, or on 
the special entry form leaflet obtainable from your grocer, or you can make 
additional entries on plain paper. If you make more than one entry all the entries 
may be sent in one envelope. All prize-winners will be notified by post and the 
name of the 1st prize-winner will be published in this paper in the issue dated 6th 
June 1959. Competitors may obtain a list of prize-winners by enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope with their entry. The competition is open only to children 
under the age of sixteen on 13 th April 1959 resident in the U.K. and Eire. Children 
of employees of Weetabix Ltd., (and their associated companies) and Godbolds 
Ltd. are not eligible. No entries received after 13th April 1959 can be accepted. 
The prize-winning names for the space ship will become the copyright of 
Weetabix Ltd. The decision of the judges will be final and legally binding and 
no correspondence can be entertained. 

I-ENTRY FORM-j 

I AdJreis your envelope to WEETABIX SPACE SHIP COMPETITION, 317 , 
I HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, (W.C.99.) and make sure yon enclose a Special I 
I Offer Coupon cut from a packet of Weetabix for each entry. | 

MY NAME FOR THE SPACE SHIP IS:— loo.p, i 



Profusely illustrated 
throughout this magnifi¬ 
cent 96 page book contains 
32 pages of full colour 
photographs of birds. 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


NAME... 


DATE OF BIRTH 


ADDRESS... 

TOWN. _ 

NOT 


_ COUNTY _ 

F T E R 13th 


VALID AFTER 13th AP 

L CUT ROUND THE DOTTED LINE 


R I L I 9 5 9 I 


hints 

Safer C 



" This l:REE book helped me 
through my proficiency Test! 

This free 16 page book tells you all 
about SAFER CYCLING —the Rules 
of the Road, the Proficiency Test, 
signals, braking. Full of photographs 
and illustrations. Hurry — send in the 
coupon TODAY with 2d. stamp for 
postage. 


LIMITED 


TO 


llOOncside St.Old Kent Road London S.E.15 

Please send me my copy of Safer Cycling 
I enclose 2d. stamp for postage. 

tAY NAME /S ...•••'. . 
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4 T he Children's News’fiofter, March 21, I9S9 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Getting the best out 


of your 

J^ERT Weedon, the music corre¬ 
spondent of Associated- 
Rediffusion’s Lucky Dip, got a 
surprise the other day. 

“I tried out a new guitar 
specially made for me in Ger¬ 
many,” he told me. “Scores of 
children wrote saying they’d 
noticed the change within a minute 
of my coming on the air.” 

Bert gets more than 100 letters 
a week from Lucky Dip viewers 
alone. He is convinced the guitar 
is the most popular instrument 
with young people in Britain to¬ 
day. That is why he intends to 
Start a new series of easy lessons 
in Lucky Dip. 

“I won’t make them too compli¬ 
cated,” he said. “Young people" 
can get a. grounding in the guitar 
from studying a Tutor. But TV 
is a help in showing them how to 


guitar 



Bert Weedon 


hold the guitar and get the best 
sound out of it.” 

Bert Weedon’s last set of 
lessons brought letters from 5000 
viewers. 


LITTLE BOY VISITS THE BIG LITY 


"[Jnless you stayed up until 
10.45 last Christmas Eve, you 
missed Silent Journey, a touching 
little film which is being shown a 
second time in BBC Children’s 
T V next Tuesday. 

A ten-year-old Mexican boy 
actor, Eugene Martin, is seen as 
the deaf child of poor peasants. 
At Christmastime he decides to 
make the long journey by himself 


to a big city hundreds of miles 
away where someone may be able 
to give him treatment for his deaf¬ 
ness. 

Setting out on his silent journey, 
he meets with all sorts of adven¬ 
tures. He is so calm and natural 
that many people do not realise he 
is deaf. 

I am glad to say the film "has a 
happy ending. 


.EXCITING NEWS!. 

The latest Dinky Toys model has 

INDEPENDENT 

SUSPENSIONS^ 

PLATED FITTINGS 
TRANSPARENT 
WINDOWS 



THE ROLLS ROYCE SILVER WRAITH 
Dinky Toys. No. 150. Now you can own a perfect model 
of the best car in the world-the Rolls Royce. Die-cast in 
solid metal with independent suspension, transparent 
^ windows and plated radiator, bumpers and wheel 
centres. It is a magnificent model that captures the 
supremacy, luxury and classic styling of the world’s 
^ most thoroughbred car. Length 41" Price 5/6. (inc. tax) 


» TRY IT FOR 

m YOURSELF 

Drive your model over the 
roughest roads . . . see how Its 
‘Glydweir suspension irons 
out the bumps and keeps this 
elegant car perfectly level. 

keep on collecting DINKY TOYS 

Made by MECCANO LTD. LIVERPOOL 



KEEP YOER EYES 
OPEM FOR A 
E.FO 

JJave you seen a UFO ? This, 
of course, means Unidentified 
Flying Object, whether it be a 
bird, balloon, meteor, or flying 
saucer. Nan Macdonald held an 
inquiry on the subject in BBC 
Children’s Hour last October. 

Next Tuesday she returns to the 
theme, and we are to hear 
scientists and others arguing for 
and against the flying saucers 
theory. One astronomer she 
recorded is a firm believer in them. 

Nan Macdonald tells me she is 
sorry the newspapers seem to have 
lost interest in U FOs “Observers 
al! over the world" are still sending 
in reports,” she says. 

Another point on which she 
feels strongly is that space people 
in plays and novels are nearly 
always assumed to be unfriendly. 
Listen to Children's Hour and 
you may think that visitors from 
other planets might be nicer to 
know than many people on Earth. 

What’s their 
sporting line? 

Junior Sportsview in BBC 
Children’s TV is spreading its 
wings, as we saw when Stirling 
Moss was guest of honour a fort¬ 
night ago. Ronnie Noble, who 
edits it, tells me the idea is to get 
avvay from the mid-evening Sports-', 
view set-up and introduce a more 
personal touch. 

Every fortnight from now on a 
famous sportsman or sportswoman 
will chat with Danny Blanchflower, 
telling how they came to take up 
their particular line and what pros¬ 
pects are open to boys and girls 
who fancy themselves in the poten¬ 
tial champion class. 

Horse riding, swimming, cricket, 
and lawn tennis will all have their 
famous spokesmen in the next few 
weeks. 

Opportunities 
in the shoe 
industry 

We think of the Midlands, and 
Northampton especially, as 
the centre of the boot and shoe 
industry. But Alastair Dunnett, 
w'ho wrote the script for 1 Want To 
Be . . . in the Shoe Industry for 
next Saturday’s BBC Children’s 
Hour, told me he needed to go no 
farther than North London to get 
on-the-spot recordings. 

“It was an eye-opener,” he said. 

“ I had no idea shoes otfered such 
opportunities for boys and girls of 
grammar school standard.” 

A shoe-designer's life, it appears, 
can- be a very full one, as it can 
include world journeys to study 
fashions in other countries. 


NEW SERIES FOR FENNY 
THE LION AND PARTNER 


JjENNY THE LiON, I hear, is begin¬ 
ning a new fortnightly series 
in BBC Children’s TV on 
Wednesday, April 1. Ventriloquist 
Terry Hall will also be present, 
though lots of children, it seems, 
wonder whether Terry is really 
necessary. Anyway, nearly all the 
many letters they send are 
addressed to Lenny personally. 
The sort of request he gets is for 
“a picture of you and that man 
who works with you.” 

After the TV shows, Lenny and 
Terry will be off for a summer 
season at Torquay, the home town 
of 16-year-old Chris Hutchins, 


who started Lenny’s Fanfare, the 
Fan Club magazine. Chris is now 
so busy at his studies that he gets 
little time to edit it. 

The Fanfare is printed by the 
boys of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes at 
their training quarters at Gold¬ 
ings, Hertfordshire, and the Fan 
Club, now with a membership of 
about 22,CC0, is orga’nised by the 
Homes. Membership is for under- 
15s. For a shilling fee, each mem¬ 
ber receives a photo of Lenny, a 
decorated membership card, and 
a special badge. The money goes 
to help the Barnafdo “ family ” of 
7500. 



A printing machine ready to run off copies of Lenny’s Fanfare 



Fifteen-y ear- 
collects 

^POTTING a battered old “penny¬ 
farthing ” bicycle in a coal- 
cellar put 15-year-old Eric David¬ 
son, of Edinburgh, on the path to 
becoming perhaps the youngest 
antique collector in the country. 
His story so appealed to Joanne 


Eric Davidson with the penny- 
farthing which began his collection 

Simons, talent scout for BBC 


■old boy who 
antiques 

gets them into working order. He 
claims his biggest feat to have 
been with a 40-year-old Rudge- 
Multi. 

Too young for a driving licence, 
Eric got his father to ride the 
machine, with himself on the 
pillion, to the Isle of Man T.T. 
races, in which the Rudge-Multi 
had been a trophy-winner years 
earlier. 

Eric also has a fine collection of 
old bone-shakers and tricycles 
among his antiques. 

Sunday’s programme comes 
from the Glasgow studio, with 
Jimmy Logan as All Your Own 
compere for the first time. Also 
in the party will be a 15-ycar-old 
Indian girl with the very English 
name of Hilda Masters. Though 
she comes from London, Hilda 
was born and educated in India. 
She will be seen performing Indian 
dances. 

Joanne Simons told me of 
another young guest whom she 
found “irresistible,” partly'because 
of his name. It is Harold Mac¬ 
millan. A 13-year-old conjuror, 
Harold comes from Kirkcaldy, 
Fife. 


In the factory Dunnett recorded 
the clickers at work. These are 
highly-skilied craftsmen who cut 
the skin for the uppers of the 
shoe. Each bit of - leather is 
different in thickness and quality, 
and has to be handled with the 
touch and judgment of an artist. 


Television's All Your Own, that 
he is to appear, with the penny¬ 
farthing, in next Sunday's edition. 

For the penny-farthiiig was only 
the start, and Eric was soon turn¬ 
ing to old motorbikes. He rescues 
them from rubbish dumps, fiddles 
about with them for weeks, and 


From Cullingworth, near Brad 
ford, comes 12-year-old John 
Ball, official organist of Cuiling- 
worth Parish Church. John 
recently succeeded to the post on 
the death of the former organist, 
who was 90. In the T V studio he 
will play the electronic oraan. 
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Facing the great 
road problem 

COPIXG WITH MORE CARS AT HIGHER SPEEDS 


Every month sees more and 
more cars arrive on Britain’s 
already overcrowded roads. Yet 
much is being done—a corner 
straightened here, a mile of dual 
carriageway there—to relieve the 
situation. 

For instance, by the end of this 
year the great new highway from 
London to Birmingham will be 
eomplete and over a hundred 
miles of other motorways will be 
under construction. 

In addition, the famous Al, 
The Great North Road, is being 
provided with dual carriageways 
for the 280 miles between London 
and Newcastle. 

In many other parts of the 
country also, new roads are being 
built or existing ones re-modelled 
to by-pass civie centres and con¬ 
gested points. 

Scotland, too, has its own 
ambitious road programme which 
includes a great new bridge over 
'the Forth—the biggest bridge in 
Europe. 

NEW PRODUCTION HEIGHTS 

The amount of road building 
in this country is greater than it 
has ever been and British 
motorists have never before been 
provided with such facilities for 
fast travel. 

At the same time, motor manu¬ 
facturing is reaching new heights 
both in the total number of 
vehicles produced and in their 
mechanical efficiency. Engines, 
brakes, tyres, and bodies have all 
been improved to give more power 
and carrying capacity as well as 
greater safety and comfort. 


essential to modern living as using 
a telephone or vacuum cleaner, 
and driving instruction in schools 
was started 20 years ago. 

Since then the movement has 
grown so much that in over one- 
third of the 25,000 High .Schools, 
pupils have driving instruction as 
part of their normal school 
education. 

The instructional vehicles are 
provided by motor manufacturers 
and there are many ingenious 
models for teaching steering, gear 
changing, and how to manipulate 
the clutch and brakes. There are 
also devices for testing day and 
night ■ vision and the driver’s 
speed in emergency action. 

DRIVING AT SCHOOL 

Following a suggestion made at 
the National Safety Congress last 
October, a preliminary course of 
driving tuition for senior pupils 
was recently introduced at 
Dunfermline High School. 

The complete course will con¬ 
sist of six weekly lessons of one 
hour each. Many people think 
this type of training should be 
general in this country. 

In Denmark, France, Germany, 
and Sweden, special practice 
■grounds are provided so that 
learner-drivers do not go on to 
public roads until they are fully 
qualified, and nearly all countries 
are tightening up conditions for 
obtaining driving licences. 

Some countries, including 
America, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, have “traffic 
schools” where drivers who break 
the rules have to attend in the 



A section of the great new Preston By-pass 


The Road Research Laboratory 
estimates that by 1967 we shall 
have nine million vehicles—twice 
the present number—on our roads, 
but what is more important is 
that average speeds will be much 
faster. 

On the special motorways which 
are reserved for fast traffic, it will 
be necessary to think in terms of 
80, 100, or 120 m.p.h. The 

Minister of Transport is therefore 
drawing up a new Highway Code 
which will be based on the 
experience gained on the nine 
miles of the Preston By-pass now 
in good running order after a set¬ 
back due to frost. 

In the U.S.A. it has long been 
claimed that driving is just as. 


evenings to learn better road 
conduct. 

The new highways will bring 
much faster travel but they will 
also demand more skill and 
stricter observance of all the rules. 

Fortunately, we have one great 
advantage. As a speaker at an 
international Road Safety meeting 
recently remarked; “It is only in 
Britain that the virtue of road 
courtesy is generally practised.” 

In the future it will be even 
more neeessary than it is at 
present, for W'e are facing a 
change in the intensity and speed 
of travel as great as that faced 
by our grandparents when-motor 
vehicles first appeared just over 
half a century ago. 


WILD FLOWERS IN THE 
MONTH OF MARCH 


Jn the second half of March the 
keen flower-hunter begins to 
find more and more flowers com¬ 
ing into bloom. To the pale yellow 
catkins of the hazel (“ lambs’ tails”) 
and the more reddish ones of the 
alder are now added the beautiful 
“pussy willow” catkins of the 
common sallow. 

Often called “palm” because 
they are used to decorate churches 
on Palm Sunday, sallow catkins 
start as attractive silvery tufts; 
but soon the yellow stamens 
and anthers of the male catkins 
burst out and make the whole bush 
golden. The female catkins are 
green and less eye-catching. 

WILLO-W AND HAZEL 
The willows, like the hazel, are 
plants that have separate male and 
female, flowers, but whereas the 
hazel has its male and female 
flowers on the same bush, the 
willows have them on separate 
trees and bushes. Most flowers, of 
course, like poppies or daisies, 
have their male and female parts 
(stamens and styles) together in 
the same flower. 

The wild daffodil is one of the 
most attractive of the flowers that 
come into bloom in March, but so 
many people try to pick them when 
they appear that, except on private 
land, there are fewer and fewer 
places where you can see them. 
Wild daffodils are commonest in 
the West Country, especially 
around Newent in western Glou¬ 
cestershire, and there is a famous 
site for them at Steps Bridge, by 
one of the, main roads west of 
Exeter in Devon. 

PROTECTING THE DAFFODIL 
At Farndale in North Yorkshire 
a special force of volunteer war¬ 
dens has had to be raised in order 
to protect the wild daffodils that 
grow there from the hundreds of 
motorists and ramblers that come 
every Easter to try to pick them. 
Fortunately, the public is now co¬ 
operating well and the daffodils 
arc saved for everybody to admire, 
instead of being selfishly picked 
by individuals. 

One of the nicest of all early 
spring flowers is the wood .anemone 

Splendours from 
South-East Asia 

Treasures of south-east" Asian 
art at London’s Victoria and 
Albert Museum are on view in a 
new gallery for the first time since 
1939. 

One particularly magnificent ex¬ 
hibit is the sumptuous' gold 
regalia of King Thebaw (1876- 
1885). Brought by British troops 
from Mandalay after the Burmese 
War of 1885, this splendid collec¬ 
tion was in danger of being sold 
by auction when it was handed 
over to the Museum in 1890, 

. Among the examples of 
Indonesian art in the gallery is a 
set of Javanese musical instru¬ 
ments collected some 150 years 
ago by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
founder of Singapore. 



The windflower, or wood anemone 


or windflower, whose white stars 
cover the woodlands like a Milky 
Way in late March and April. The 
wood anemone likes a lot of sun¬ 
shine, and so can only grow in 
woods in the early spring when 
there are no shade-throwing leaves 
on the trees. 

Several kinds of wild violet can 
also be found in bloom in most 
parts of Britain by the end. of 
March. The sweet violet is the 
easiest to distinguish, for it is the 
only one with a delicious sweet 
scent. The hairy violet is just like 
the sweet violet, but has no scent; 
it grows abundantly on chalk 


downs, for instance, at Box Hill 
in Surrey. 

The dog violets can be told from 
the sweet violet not only by lack 
of scent, but also because their 
sepals are sharply pointed instead 
of blunt. They mostly grow in 
woods and hedge-banks. 

\ FEW weeks ago I wrote about 
societies for young naturalists 
to join. Here is another, th6 
Junior Naturalists’ Association, 
c/o the Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, Wood End, The Crescent, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire. It was 
founded in 1956 by Geoffrey 
Watson, the Curator of the 
Museum, especially to provide 
young people, mainly between the 
ages of 8 and 15, with a national 
association entirely devoted to 
their own interests, and not just as 
a junior branch of an adult body. 

The Association has its own 
magazine, the Junior Naturalist, 
which appears every oth$r month, 
and has started an ingenious merit 
award system, where young natura¬ 
lists can be tested in the field. You 
can qualify as a Junior Naturalist 
after three months, then after a 
further six months as a Naturalist. 
After that you can get a specialist 
badge, become a Field Naturalist 
(at the age of 14 or 15) and finally 
get a Diploma. I hope some of 
you will have a try. 

Richard Fitter 


TKe 



A Royal Enfield bicycle is made to give you years of safe and 
happy riding. Correctly designed and built 
from first-class materials Royal Enfield offer a 
■wonderful range of bicycles. 

From do Luxe Tourist 
Models like the. “ Bermuda ” 
to junior bicycles made 
for all ages. 

Buy Royal Enfield for 
safe riding on a 
guaranteed bicycle 
svith the attractive 
finish and up-to- 
date styling that 
is the sign of a 



modern cycle. 




for 

20-page 
catalogue 
showing 
complete . 
range. 


Please send me 1959 BICYCLE CATALOGUE 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 
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TO ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD,, REDDITCH, WORCS. j 
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The Children’s New: 



'^HE Colony and Protectorate of 
Gambia, which the Queen is 
to visit next December, during her 
tour of West Africa, is a narrow 
strig of fand (about 14 miles wide) 
extending for nearly 300 miles 
along both sides of the Gambia 
River. The total area is roughly 
4000 square miles, largely consist¬ 
ing of flat and swampy land. 

- The population, almost entirely 
African, numbers about 280,000, 
of whom some 20,000 live in the. 
capital, Bathurst, a port near the 
mouth of. the River Gambia. 
There are. no railways, but the 
river is navigable for nearly 300 
miles.' 

^Phe Portuguese discovered the 
. River Gambia in 1455, but made 
no permanent settlement.' English 
merchants began trading in the 
region in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
and during the reign of James I 
built a fort there. But rivalry be- 




Street scene in Bathurst, capital and chief port of the colony, built on a sandbank seven miles from the mouth of the Gambia River 


Boys studying the Koi 






Medical Officer’s van calls at a village in the interior 


A big audience at Bathurst for a wrestling match, Gambia’s most popular sport 


Strange stringed instrument 




Dry causeway in the rice fields 


Stream of workers loading a ship tvith groundnuts 


Dark locks braided with horsehair 
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tween English, French, and Portu¬ 
guese traders continued untii 1783 
when the Treaty of Vcrsaiiies gave 
the Engiish soie trading rights on 
The river. Thirty-eight years later 
Gambia was annexed to Sierra 
Leone, and it did not become a 
separate coiony untii 1843. To¬ 
day both the Colony and the 
adjoining Protectorate are adminis¬ 
tered by a Governor with Execu¬ 
tive' and Legislative Council’s. 

(Groundnuts are by far the most 
important of Gambia’s pro¬ 
ducts. Also exported, but on a 
much smaller scale,' are, palm 
kernels, hides, and beeswax. Agri¬ 
culture is the chief occupation, 
and crops include rice, millet, and 
maize. In recent years deposits of 
ilmenite, an ore important in air¬ 
craft manufacture, have been dis¬ 
covered on the coast, and these 
are now being mined. 






Street market in Hathurst 


Passenger ferry at Basse, nearly 300 miles upstream from Bathurst 


an at a village school 


1 he easiest way to carry a load is on the iicad 


J'rnincwork of a new hut, home-made and home-grown 


Member of (he Gambia Police Band 


Tlircsliing groundnuts, Gambia's chief crop 




Gaiety in Gambia 


Sea-going canoes wliicli make long coastal journeys to and from Bathurst 
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Israel’s Red Sea Port 
is Ten Years Old 


The little port of Eilat, Israel’s 
“ back door ” on the Red Sea, is 
this week celebrating its tenth 
birthday. It was in March 1949 
that Israeli forces established them¬ 
selves in this area and the new 
port of Eilat was born. 

In. the extreme south of Israel, 
at the tip of the wedge-shaped 
territory known as the Negeb, be¬ 
tween Egypt and Jordan, Eilat is 


being developed. The hinterland 
beyond it is included in the great 
plans to reclaim the Negeb desert 
and settle it with immigrants. 

An asphalt road has been built 
northwards to Beersheba, of Old 
Testament fame,’and heavy lorries 
and buses maintain a service along 
it. One day the country’s rail 
system will reach Eilat, but in the 
meantime a little airport there is 



The Israeli port of Eilat on the Red Sea bract Government Tourist Office 


a monument to the courageous 
faith which Israelis have in their 
country and its future. For the 
town is not only- surrounded by 
the territory of unfriendly neigh¬ 
bours, the very soil itself is hostile 
to human life. It is a thirsty desert 
overlooked by barren mountains 
and in summer it is like the inside 
of an oven. 

■Yet on this unlikely, unpromis¬ 
ing site a port is being steadily 
developed for trade with Africa 
and Asia. 

This development was for long 
prevented by Egyptian guns block¬ 
ading the exit from the Gulf of 
Akaba, north-eastern arm of the 
Red Sea. Only after the Suez cam¬ 
paign of 1956 did Israel free her¬ 
self from this menace. 

But not only is the port itself 


busy with 30 return trips a week. 
Besides this an oil pipeline has 
been laid to the Haifa refineries. 

Houses, a school, a hospital, and 
a good hotel have arisen and the 
population has increased to 4000. 
A tourist trade has sprung up, the 
great attraction being the brilliant 
corals and the still more brilliant 
fish which can be. seen by going 
out in a glass-bottomed boat or by 
prowling through the clear water 
in frogman’s outfit. 

Nearby, too, is the site of the 
ancient port whence King Solo¬ 
mon’s ships sailed to Ophir. 

Meanwhile, the port itself con¬ 
tinues to expand. New wharves, 
cranes, workshops, offices, and 
warehouses go up and the pier is 
being lengthened 100 yards to take 
ships of up to 7000 tons. Each 


Adventure 

ahead 

More than 3000 boys wilt take 
part in the Outward Bound courses 
of boat sailing and mountaineer¬ 
ing this year, and the four centres 
providing them arc booked up 
until October. 'The adventure 
seekers are mostly apprentices. 
Though others come from banks, 
shops, or schools, some are police 
cadets. Generally their expenses 
will be paid by authorities in 
industry and education who 
believe that organised adventure is 
a necessary part of a boy’s 
education. 

The four Outward Bound 
centres are the Aberdovey Sea 
School in North Wales, the 
Eskdale School, Cumberland, the 
Moray Sea School, Scotland, and 
the Ullswatcr Mountain School, 
Cumberland. 

Activities will also include 
forestry, cross-country running, 
canoc-building, sailmaking, and 
athletics. An innovation at Moray 
will be nature study SI sea. The 
boys will learn about algae and 
other minute plant life, and their 
effect on the movement of fish. 


MARCH OF YOUTH 

More than a thousand boys and 
girts will march through the centre 
of industrial Glasgow next month 
for the first Youth Week held in 
that city. It opens on Saturday, 
April 11, and will be sponsored 
by the Glasgow Corporation. 

Many of the city’s 136,000 boys 
and girls in voluntary organisa¬ 
tions are expected to take part. 

year the total tonnage handled 
exceeds that of the year before. 

For the celebration of Eilat’s 
tenth birthday 5000 visitors are 
expected and a new town of tents, 
with its own water supply and 
electricity, has been created speci¬ 
ally for the great occasion. During 
the five days’ festivities there will 
be military parades, pageants, con¬ 
certs, a barbecue on the beach, and 
a Grand Ball to finish up with. 
And all this on a spot which most 
people would have described as an 
uninhabitable desert ten years ago. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 
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PARTIAL ECLIPSE 
OF THE MOON 


^Exr Tuesday, March 24, there 
will be a partial eclipse of 
the Moon. 

The Moon will rise in the east 
about 12 minutes past six, some 
six minutes before the Sun sets 
in the vyest, and as the Earth 
will pass almost directly between 
the two it will hide the Sun from 
part of the Moon. It will take 
about four hours for the Moon to 
pass right through the Earth’s 
shadow. 

The beginning of the Eclipse is 
at 5.55, a few minutes before the 
Moon rises, so that will not be 
seen. Nothing spectacular will be 
missed, however, because only a 
faint duskiness will be seen at 
first. 

This will begin at the upper left 
side of the Moon’s face, as indi¬ 
cated by the accompanying 
diagram. This duskiness is not 
the complete shadow but only that 
portion of the Moon’s surface 
where the Sun is but partially 
eclipsed; it is known as the 
penumbra. This will become 
darker and more extensive as the 
Moon speeds farther into the 
Earth’s “cone of shade.’’ 

SUN’S LIGHT OBSCURED 

Not until about 7.16 will the 
dark shadow or umbra be seen to 
appear at the upper left side of the 
Moon’s face and following the 
penumbra. This portion of the 
shadow will spread over the upper 
part of the lunar disc and will 
represent the area from which the 
Sun’s light will be entirely 
obscured by our Earth. 

This dark area of shade will 
continue to increase until about 
eleven minutes.past eight when the 
Moon will have rather more than 
a quarter of its upper surface 
hidden in the dark shadow. This 
will be the middle and greatest 
phase of the eclipse. In about 
another hour, at nearly seven 
minutes past nine, the Moon will 
emerge from the umbra, but the 


penunibra may be seen to linger 
for about another hour, gradually 
becoming fainter and fainter. 

This particular partial-eclipse of 
the Moon will then be over and 
it will be another 18 years and lU 
days before it will be repeated 
with its particular features. The 
last occasion when'it occurred was 
on March 13, 1941. On that 



The belt of light shadow (the 
penumbra) as it will appear during 
next week’s eclipse of the Moon 


occasion, however, owing to the 
fact that the partial eclipse took 
place eight hours earlier in the 
day, it was only visible from the 
Pacific Ocean side of the Earth. 
The coming eclipse will be visible 
more from the Atlantic side. 

This repetition applies to all 
eclipses. Lunar and Solar, and the 
interval of 18 years and IH days 
has been known since ancient 
time as the Saros, a Chaldean 
word meaning repetition. 

ANQENT KNOWLEDGE 

Eclipses of all kinds were mosi 
important events in the life of the 
ancient peoples, and in Egypt there 
was knowledge of them at least 
10,000 years ago. Many of these 
peoples thought that their very 
existence depended upon the par¬ 
ticular eclipse passing off and the 
“evil influence” being driven 
away, for they did not know what 
actually caused the eclipse. 

To the priest-astronomers of 
those times, however, the know¬ 
ledge of the Saros or cycle enabled 
thefn to allay panic by preparing 
the people for coming events in 
the sky. G. F. M. 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (11) 



In hospital Orville examined one of the hrokeu Orville recovered and Wilbur returned from In 1909 Orville went to Germany, flew with the The Wrights now set up their own factory at 
propellers of his crashed plane. He found that France. The brothers were no^r world-famous, Crown rrince as a passenger, and on another Dayton, but they found themselves involved 
it had developed a crack causing distortion, and their home town, Dayton, naturally gave flight reached a height of 1600 feet. Another in tiresome lawsuits against unscrupulous 
and that it had then cut through one of them a great welcome when they came back flight which gave him great pleasure came in rivals who had copied their plane. These 
the stay wires. But in spite of the accident, together. The celebrations included a firework 1910 when he took, his father, aged 82, for his actions proved a great strain on Wilbur, and 
the I7.S. Army accepted the Wright plane, display with a sct-piccc showing their portraits. first plane trip. one day in 1912 he was taken seriously ill. 

Are jealous rivals to deprive the Wrights of their renown ? See next week’s instalment 
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A nev/ series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

7. THE ZOO SUPPLIER 


Chapter 2 


'Phere is one creature for which 
no big-game hunter, whether 
hunting with gun, camera, or net 
and cage, has a good word to say 
—the crocodile. This is not just 
because the crocodile is a power¬ 
ful and vicious enemy responsible 
for an appalling loss of life, especi¬ 
ally among those people who make 
their living by fishing in crocodile- 
infested rivers; it is because of the 
crocodile’s lust for decayed flesh. 

“The only good croc,” say those 
who have dealings with them, “is 
a dead croc.” Many governments, 
and even native authorities, offer a 
bounty to the killer for every 
crocodile killed and delivered to 
them. It is based on the length of 
the crocodile—which often reaches 
16 feet. It is slit open, and if there 
is evidence in its stomach that it 
has been a “man-eater as would 
be revealed by the presence of 
human bones, or the trinkets that 
tribesmen delight in wearing, a 
special “man-eater” bounty ’ is 
awarded in addition. 

Powerful tail' 

Since the crocodile’s native ele¬ 
ment is the river, it is at a 
considerable advantage over the 
hunter. Its enormously powerful 
jaws and its cruel, interlocking 
teeth can crush a grown man in 
a few seconds; but quite as often, 
the victim is not killed but dragged 
backwards off the river bank and 
“stored” in the crocodile’s lair till 
the flesh has decayed. A croco- . 
dile’s tail is powerful enough to 
break a man’s legs or back or 
sweep him headlong into the river 
and the waiting jaws. 

To capture one alive invoi.es a 
lengthy process of scheming with 
bait in the form of decayed 
monkey or other flesh. This is 
lashed to a massive wooden cross 
made of four sharpened stakes. 
The whole is attached to im¬ 
mensely strong rope or liana. The 
crocodile, attracted by the smell of 
decaying flesh,- snaps at it, and 
finds its huge jaws held apart by 
the stakes. 

Helpless monster 

Because it is unable to swim 
with its mouth open, even if it is 
willing to release the bait, which 
is unlikely, it has to take to the 
swampy ground alongside the river, 
where it is no longer at an advan¬ 
tage over the hunter and his men. 

The rope or liana to which th-e 
wooden stakes and the bait were 
attached is hauled in over a bough 
till the crocodile’s head is lifted 
clear of the ground. A rope's end , 
is swung so that it coils about the 
creature’s neck, and a firm noose 
is made. Another noose is secured 
round its tail and pulled taut. 
Soon the ugly creature is helpless, 
its snapping jaws locked tight. A 
stout pole is laid along its length - 


and lashings passed beneath its 
body and over the pole. 

The crocodile, with a second 
“backbone,” is easier to transport 
to the loading base than most wild 
animals; a dozen porters, delighted 
that one more murderer is safely 
tied, up, carry the load, slung over 
cross-poles, at top speed, singing 
with triumph as they go. 

Fortunately for the hunter the 
crocodile, ■ though powerful and 
vicious, is stupid. This certainly 
cannot be said of the elephant, 
whose capture constitutes one of 
the biggest challenges a hunter can 
face. It is immensely powerful, 
surprisingly fast on its feet, exces¬ 
sively alert and suspicious, and 
highly intelligent. Proof of its 
intelligence is shown, of course, in 
the ways in which the Asian ele¬ 
phant can be trained to handle 
timber in the Burmese and other 
teak forests—quite apart from the 
tricks it is taught to do in the 
circuses of the world. 

No hunter, if he is to have any 
real hope of success, will even try 
to capture an elephant without 
making use of elephants that have 
already been put to the service of 
man. 

The native people, blowing trum¬ 
pets and beating drums and shaking 
rattles, round up herds of ele¬ 
phants and skilfully steer them, in 
their panic-stricken state, into the 
keddahs they have built in ad¬ 


vance : areas of ground ringed with 
massive stakes linked with tough 
lianas and possessing one gateway. 
When the hunter has decided 
which animal he wants from the 
20 or more that may have been 
rounded up, a trained elephant, 
with its mahout riding on its head, 
enters the keddah and w'orks the 
selected wild elephant up against 
the stake wall. Once there, stout 
nooses are thrown round its near¬ 
side legs and lashed to a stout post. 
Then its forelegs are hobbled—a 
dangerous task skilfully carried 
out by the very nimble. Then the 
original nooses are slackened and 
the elephant is released, though he 
is still hobbled. 

Two trained elephants then take 
over, one on each side, and steer 
him towards the gateway and 
through into the corral, a smaller 
version of the keddah, linked to 
it by a short passage between 
strong, liana-bound posts. The 
chief keddah wallah and his assis¬ 
tant are responsible for the safe 
transfer of the newly captured 
animal from one enclosure to the 
other. 

There, follows a long, slovy pro¬ 
cess of acclimatisation. By ex¬ 
ample, by pressure, by some form 
of communication known only to 
the elephants and to the keddah 
wallahs, the wild elephant is 
gradually persuaded to co-operate; 
and at length he becomes sufli- 



A hunter with his African assistants capturing a crocodile on 
the shore of Lake Victoria 


ciently manageable ta be trans¬ 
ferred into his cage and shipped 
for home. Or delivered, perhaps,' 
to the manager of a teak-growing 
estate where he will be trained, 
again by example and various 
forms of persuasion, to become 
that living bulldozer-and-crane- 
combined, the veteran working 
- elephant. 

These are big animals. But it 
is not only the giants of the jungle 
that the zoos and other institutions 
require: there are others, smaller, 
rarer, of equal and even greater 
interest. Today more of these are 
sought, located, collected, and 
safely delivered than the big chaps. 
And though their safe capture may 
not demand so much sheer courage 
and strength, it still demands a 
great deal of skill and knowledge. 

Risking death 

Nor is it all highly dramatic, 
spectacular, and adventurous in 
the accepted sense. Gerald Durrell, 
for instance, remarked: “You do 
not spend your time on a trip risk¬ 
ing death 20 times a day from 
hostile tribes and savage animals; 
but nine times out of ten the 
dangers you encounter are of your 
own making.” ■ 

He went on to say: “Collecting 
is a curious occupation. Most of 
the time you have so many failures 
and ■ disappointments that you 
wonder why you go on collecting 
at all! But then suddenly your 
luck changes. You capture a speci¬ 
men you have been dreaming and 
talking about for months. The 
world is suddenly a wonderful 
place again. You forget all your 
disappointments and. know that 
there is no other job that 'could 
give you the same pleasure and 
satisfaction.” 

He ought to know. On one of 
his collecting expeditions—and it 
was not equipped on the heroic 
scale, like some of those of Frank 
Buck—he collected no fewer than 
500 specimens, including 50 mon¬ 
keys: a wagon-load of mischief! 
They all came from British 
Guiana, in South America. 

Strange creatures 

They included . a number of 
creatures whose names are hardly 
known to anyone but naturalists: 
pipa toad and pimpla hog, curas- 
sow and coatimundi, teguexin and 
tree porcupine (which he calls “the 
only real comedian in the anim.al 
world ”), sakiwinki and capybara, 
a three-toed sloth,'a Red Howler 
monkey, a crab-eating raccoon, a 
peccary and a paca, an electric eel 
and an armadillo, an ocelot and a 
six-foot anaconda, a “moonshine” 
uwarie, an agouti, a boa-constrictor, 
a tapir and an inguana, an opossum 
and a 14-foot cayman—a particu¬ 
larly vicious type of South 
American crocodile. Nor was that 
the entire list! 

This famous collector—he would 
prefer that word to the word 
“hunter ”—^had already collected a 
Gaboon viper, one of the deadliest 
of . snakes, . a rare black-legged 
mongoose, a soft-shelled turtle, a 
Nile monitor—a five-foot lizard— 
a pangolin, or scaly ant-eater, a 
Red River hog, a bush-tailed por¬ 
cupine and—perhaps the most 
entertainingly named of all his 
captures—a putty-nosed guenon. 
Even to know -where to look for, 
how to recognise, and how best 
to c.apture such outlandish sound¬ 


ing creatures surely argues most 
remarkable qualities in a man. 

But, as he says, one of the major 
problems is to know what to give 
the animals, once they are cap¬ 
tured, to keep them healthy on the 
long journey home across land and 
water, from one climate to another 
probably exactly the opposite of 
what they are accustomed to. 
Crates of animals go aboard ship, 
followed by extraordinary ship¬ 
loads of foodstuffs. Innumerable 
stems of bananas; sacks of pota¬ 
toes; huge stocks of pineapples, 
oranges, pawpaws; eggs (in varying 
degrees of “freshness”) by the 
gross; a bullock carcass, perhaps, 
for the carnivorous captures; sacks 
of beans, grain, and grit for 
animals that need that form of diet 
if they are to survive: the list is 
endless. 

Where small birds are included 
in the captures, queer dishes like 
honey mixed with meat-extract or 
some other patent food may be 


THE DAWN 
KILLER 

.by 

Monica Edwards 

An exciting tale about 
sheep-stealing and a killer 
dog loose on the Romney 
Marshes. Adapted by the 
author from her script 
for a new Children’s Film 
Foundation production 

Starting next week 


found to be the only solution to 
the problem of keeping them alive.- 
And, of course, they have to be 
coaxed, persuaded to feed. They 
are in new, unnatural surroundings, 
and compensation for this state has 
to be devised and applied. A zoo 
supplier is not only a hunter, ho 
is caterer, cook, nurse, and nurse¬ 
maid. 

“Ninety per cent of your time,” 
Gerald Durrell has said, perhaps a 
little regretfully, “is spent tending 
your captures. The rest of your 
time is spent in tramping miles' 
through the forest in pursuit of 
some creature that refuses to be 
caught!” 

Free-for-all 

Frank Buck, a hunter of great 
experience, particularly among the 
bigger animals, summed up his 
feelings very clearly: “Life in the 
jungle is a free-for-all, no fouls 
recognised, and no weight limits!’’ 
But whether a man is concerned 
mainly with the bigger animals, or 
with the smaller, more elusive, 
lesser-known creatures, many of 
the qualities he must possess as a 
zoo supplier, big-game hunter with 
net and noose, naturalist w'ith 
camera or cine-camera,'remain the 
same; 

He must possess initiative. He 
must be enterprising. He must 
have the gift of inspiring respect 
and loyalty in simple, often primi¬ 
tive, people. He must be able to 
make decisions, often without any 

guidance save his own good 

judgment, and stick to them, 

once they have been made. He 

must have courage, stamina, 
physical strength. He must have 
ingenuity, for only by the exercise 

ronlSnncd on pngo 10 
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A 7/6*^ book on 

SCOUT&GUIDE 

STAMPS 


Britith fXGlONAL 

3 A 

stamps 





This lovely big book published 
at 7/6, describes and illustrates 
all the world’s stamps con¬ 
nected with Scouting and Guid¬ 
ing, including the India rocket 
post stamps of 1937. 82 pages, 

200 illustrations, robust illustrated shiny covers. A 
MUST FOR EVERY collector. Scout or Guide. ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. We will also send FREE at the same 
time the Regional used 3d. stamps of Scotland, Wales 
and N. Ireland, and will use the three Jersey, Guernsey 
and Isle of Man stamps for posting to you. just enclose 
9d. in stamps towards postage and ask to see our Special 
Approvals. (No need to buy.) Don’t delay, write today ! 

(Te// your t)arents you ore sending for this special offer.) 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN 37), 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


55 


BRITISH -- 

different stamps 


Iscludisg fine set Tristan de Cunha, i 
brand new Cbnstmas Island issue and 
others as shown. 

Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send two 3d. [ 
stamps and ask to see a selection [ 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 2/-) 

(Please tell your parenfs.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN60), Lancing, Sussex 



PiS' 

M u 

« BJ 


SSQ 

■Sw 

$ 

o<si. 


FRE]E]! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like aud it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FEEE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee). Please tell vour parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M51), BRIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


1/6 

2/. 


100 China 
100 Hungary 

10 Cape of 

Go-kI Hope 2/- 
25 Gt. Britain 1/- 

11 Norfolk Is. 4/- 
25 Persian Gulf 6/- 
25 Malaya ^ 1/6 
SON. Zealand 3/- 


12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 2/ 


100 Germany 
50 Franca 
50 Italy 
50 U.S.A. 
25 Croatia 
SO India 
:ld 


1/3 

1'/: 

1/6 

1/6 

1/3 

2 /- 


100 Wor: 

8-Page List of Packets, Sets, Albums, etc.', 
sent free. List of USED. G.B. stamps 
1855—1955 will be sent on request, 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE W’ORLD 
CATALOGUE 1,600 pages, 14,500 illus¬ 
trations, available from stock. 

Price 21/-, Postage 2/- anywhere. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Allingten St., Victoria, London, S.W.T 


20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY INCLUDING 
APPROVALS ISSUES 

ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE i/3 
WITHOUTAPPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3d. for postage. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Monthly 
selections a speciality. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,“ Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine gilts. Approvals sent 
monthlv. (Postal Sec. 
Est, 1897.) 

Parents’ or headmaster’s 
permission reQuired.fm^ 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Oept. 79), Canterbury, Kent. 



THE WORLD OF 

STAMPS 


The Children’s Newspaper, fAerch 21, I9S9' 


Most collectors like sporting 
subjects, so the latest series 
from Czechoslovakia is sure to be 
popular. The Czechoslovak Ice 
Hockey Association is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year and 
has acted as host for the world 
championships, so two of the new 
stamps show exciting moments in 
ice-hockey matches. Other sports 



depicted in the series are throwing 
the javelin, hurdling, rowing, and 
the high jump. 

The latest issues from Rumania 



also include a sports stamp. This 
shows a sprinter at the Third 
Spartacist Youth Games. Another 
new Rumanian stamp marks the 
centenary of the union of the two 
provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia to form the principality, 
now the republic, of Rumania. 

PoR space-travel enthusiasts the 
Rumanian Post Office has also 
issued a special stamp (shown 
here) in honour of the Russian 



mopn-rockei which is now in orbit 
round the sun. Inscribed “First 
artificial planet,” the stamp is 
attractively printed in dark blue 
on pink paper. 

The Soviet Union has also cele¬ 
brated the achievement of Russian 
space-scientists by issuing a special 
stamp showing the moon-rocket. 
Unfortunately, it usually takes 
several weeks for wholesale sup¬ 
plies of new Russian stamps to 
reach Britain. (In due course we 
shall no doubt get a new U.S. 
stamp to mark the successful 
launching of the gold-plated 
Pioneer IV). 


CENTURY ago part of South 
Island, New Zealand, became 
the province of Marlborough, with 
Blenheim as its chief town. The 
centenary has been marked by the 
issue of three pictorial stamps. 
One shows bales of wool being 
taken by boat to a sailing ship of 



1859 anchored off the Wairau bar. 
Another depicts the salt-making 
industry at Grassmere, and the 
third, pictured here, shows Captain 
Cook’s bark. Endeavour, being 
careened at Ship Cove. 

(Careening, or tilting the ship to 
its side by means of ropes fastened 
ashore and by moving the heavy 
cargo and guns, is a process 
enabling the sailors to scrape off 
the barnacles and sea-weed which 
would reduce the ship’s speed and 
eventually rot her timbers.) 

Another commemorative stamp 
to be issued in New Zealand is 
one to mark the centenary of the 
Battle of Solferino. Fought on 
June 24, 1859, in northern Italy, 
this battle was one in which the 
French helped the Italians in their 
struggle for independence against 
Austria. 

However, it has a special in¬ 
terest for all mankind, because it 
was the dreadful suffering which 
he saw on the battlefield of 
Solferino which inspired a Swiss 
banker named Henri Dunant to 
find some way of helping the 
wounded, the prisoners, and the 
other victims of war, Henri 
Dunant’s ideas led to the,found¬ 
ing of the International Red 
Cross, and many countries will 
certainly be issuing special stamps 
this year to honour his great work 
for humanity. C. W. Hill 


Brave Scout of 
Tanganyika 

A Dar-es-Salaam youth has 
become the first Boy Scout in 
Tanganyika to be awarded a 
gallantry medal. He is Bhupendra 
Hari Singh Rathod, a Sikh, who 
has just received the Gilt Cross, 
the Boy Scouts’ highest award for 
gallantry. 

Two years ago, he and a police 
officer rescued a woman from 
drowning in the Indian Ocean, 
applied artificial respiration and 
saved her life. 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


Continued irom page 9 

of his wits can he hope to be 
successful against animals which 
are, after all, on their own “home 
ground.” He must have bound¬ 
less patience, otherwise none of 
these individual characteristics will 
prevail against the boundless 
patience of the four-footed crea¬ 
ture alert and suspicious and with 
a thousand means of hiding. 

He must also, surely, be 
genuinely fond of animals large 


and small, capable of understand¬ 
ing their mentality, their needs, 
their fears, their qualities, and 
characteristics. He has invaded 
their lives; he owes a debt to them- 
which he must recognise. If h,e 
is that sort of a man, he will.enor- 
mously enjoy his trade, in spite of 
its 'dangers, hardships, and uncer¬ 
tainties. 

(These articles are extracted front 
Dangerous Trades, a book shortly to 
be published by Phoenix House.) 
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LUCKY DIP 

PACKET and 

SURPRISE GIFT 

as well as 

OTHER NOVEL 
ATTRAaiONS 

not to be missed including 

GRAND EASTER GIFT 

Write to us now requesting Approvals 
' and enclosing 3d. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO. (CNH), 

10 Stanah Gardens, Thornton, Blackpool 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKET OF 100 ALL DIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to atl applicants asking to see my famous 
^.upwards Approvals., British Colonial 
or Foreign. Ooji’c delay, write today 
enclosing in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents, 

C. T. BUSH (CN27), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstonc, Poole, DORSET 


—^ YOUR CHOICE ^ 

By requesting my Discount Approvafs. 
ContainingSets, Short Sets,Single Stamps. 
.You may choose ONE of these FREEGIFTS. 

3 POLISH MERCHANT NAVY. 2 GERMAN 
GRAND PRIX or 11 INDIAN. MAPS. 
Write today, enclosing 4)4. for postage. 
Please Tell Your Parents. 

DIANA KING, C.N.7A, 

^I8a Church St»,Walton-on*Thames, Surrey^ 


I BUSSIA OlAKT FBEB DAl^liCT^ 
I to everyone ordering one ol ibflie r MwIvC I 9 


. 10 dm. 

Sudan 1/9 
Zanzibar 2/- 
Triangulars 1/6 
Kau, Arabia 2/- 
Liberia • 1/6 

Afghanistait3/6 


50 dm. 

AustraUa1/9 


Chile 

Mexico 

Israel 

g .E.II 

gypt 


2/3 
2/6 
8 - 
2 /* 
2/6 


100 ditf. 

Chile 6/« 
China 1/6 
ATistria 2/- 
Swiss 5/- 
Russia 4/6 
Poland 3/9 


■Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. u.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (B) 10 Kddetminstet Bd., Croydon, Surrey 


★ AN AMAZING FREE GIFT^t 

ROTAl HISTOmCM CQHHEHORMIVE PACKET 

Coronations, Silver Wedding, Royal Visit 
Stamps, etc. 

This packet containing the above starnps 
from the British Empire is offered FREE 
to applicants lor my Bargain Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 

S. W.$ALMON(C37),I IVBeechcroftRd.,Ipswich 


AMERICAN STAMPS— FREE 

10 large, attractive and recent commemora¬ 
tive stamps from U.S.A. are offered free to 
collectors who semi 3d. postage and ask 
to see our Discount Approvals. (Price 
without Approvals 1/-.) 

Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


20 /- 20 /- 

20/- face value British Commonwealth 
Stamps will be sent Free to all 

requesting to inspect a selection of our 
stamps on Approval. High valued 5/-, 
2/0, 1/0, 1/3, 1/- and 9d. stamps will 
be included in your gift packet together 
with a good selection of lower values. 
Please stale whether Colonial, Foreign 
or Mixed Approvals are required and 
enclose 7d. in stamps to cover cost of 
postage to you. 

Groum Ups, you may reply u'ith'■ 
confidence. 

Children, please tell your parents, 

LINDSEY STAMPS (C6), 

85 LEGSBY AVENUE, GRIMSBY 


GENUINE JACATEX 

lederhosbn; 

(LEATHER SHORTS) 
mmSTYlEj 

p./p. 2/6 

GUARANTEED 
REAL LEATHER 
Supple suede> 
finish, soft as& 
velvet. Light Tan 
or Light Grey. 

Classic Elegance. 

Comfort. Ever¬ 
lasting wear. Washable. Zip opening'.''' 

Slant pockets. Adjust, waist. De luxe quality 
that mellows with use. Today’s value 84/-. 
Waist sizes 29" to 40" (42" to 46" io/- ex.) 
Boys age 6 to 15 90/A Post 
Waist 2J. to 27 2 / 6 . 

Bcf. g’iee. Any order s entC.O.D. (pay Post.). 
' (Dpt. CHI 0)99 Anerley 

Road, London, S.E,20. 
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I PUZZLE PABABE | 

..... 


BILLY TRIES A VANISHING TRICK 


II 


HEADS OF STATE 

Do you know the correct title 
for the Heads of State of the fol¬ 
lowing countries 7 
j\£onaco, Ethiopia, Netherlands, 
Iran, Norway, Morocco. 

NAME THE GROUPS 
JpuT the group names of the 
creatures and things illus¬ 
trated in the squares provided. 
Some of the letters in each name 
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MODEL YACHT 

59' TALL • 27' LONG 
e high quality 

e FIBREGLASS HULL 
O VERY STRUHG 
O NYLON SAILS 



ZTQ 

Inc. P.T. 


Guaranteed to sail 
fast and straight. 
Carriage 5/- 


. AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY C/FT! 

MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
URATISPOOL LTD., Dept. CNYII .GLASGOW,C.l 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 

Shakespeare lived in the reign 
of two of these Monarchs. Which 
two? 

Elizabeth I; George I; Charles I; 
James I. 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 
Can you find the four-letter 
words represented by these clues ? 
Each pair of words is spelt the 
same and has the same sound, 
but has two different meanings. 
Part of our clothing; used in the 
garden. 

Makes music; keeps things to¬ 
gether. 

Part of a bird; a toilet article. 
Applause; a noise from the sky. 

A small trinket; a shrill summons. 

FIND THE ISLANDS 

Unravel the jumbled names of 
six islands and then pair them with 
the countries to which they belong. 

SANTIAMA — Italy 
SEELANGY — Australia 
SIROCCA — Wales 
ISIGYL — Denmark 
REFOSA — France 

COUNTING ON THE 
COUNTERPANE 


arc already in the correct position. 
If your answers are correct, you 
will find that the letters in the 
white squares will form a word 
meaning a great expanse of water. 

HIDDEN COMPOSER 

In this paragraph, the name of 
a famous composer is hidden. Can. 
you find it ? 

Bob and Jill took their violins 
from their cases, Tim’s dog 
looked worried and his tail began 
to wag nervously. “He must go 
outside,” said Tim. “Poor chap 
can’t stand music.” 

BIRD OF TRAVEL 
piiiNK of a five-letter word mean¬ 
ing a type of transport; then 
rearrange the word and add one 
more letter to make the name of 
a bird. 



sug- 


ALL IN A ROW 
Can you find the words 
gested by the clues 7 

. row. Famous public school. 
. . row. Small common bird, 
row. Cast. 

. . . row. In the future. 

. row. Vegetable. 

. . . row. By the roadside. 

. rov/. Groove. 

SPORTS PUZZLE 
The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be rearranged to spell 
a term used in Table Tennis. 

“Pat should not have lost that 
game,” commented Pip. “If 
he had pursued defensive tactics, 
he would have won easily. He 
must rid himself of the habit of 
trying to make every shot a winner, 
otherwise he will never be a good 
player.” 


.J)tD you see the acrobats on 
the T V last night?” said 

Billy. 

“Jolly good, weren’t they?” 
replied Paul. “ Specially when 
they all stood on each other’s 
shoulders.” 

“Well I didn’t think that was 
very hard,” said Billy. “I could 
do that.” 

“’Course you couldn’t,” retorted 
Paul. “It’s jolly difficult.” 

There was only one way to 
settle the argument, and the two 
boys went into the garden. But 
Paul was right—Billy could not 
even get on to his shoulders let 
alone balance on them. Then he 
had the idea of climbing the 
apple tree and lowering himself 
on to Paul’s shoulders. 

But the moment he let go of the 
branch down he went—right on to 
the flower beds, and Daddy’s prize 
tulips! Four of them wire com¬ 
pletely flattened. 

It was Paul who came to the 
rescue. “Haven’t you got some 
tulips in those artificial flowers in 


your front room?” he said. “Why 
don’t we cut off these broken ones 
and put artificial ones in their 
place?” 

Some time later Daddy was 
standing looking out of the 
window when he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed; “Good heavens. Most 
of the tulips are only just- in bud 
but four of them are in full 
bloom!” And he hurried out to 
look at these wonderful -flowers. 

A moment later he was hurry¬ 
ing back—to look for Billy. But 
that young rrian was nowhere to 
be seen. He was busy trying out 
another trick he had seen on tele¬ 
vision, the one in w'hich a girl had 
got into a chest and vanished into 
thin air! 

“I hope this trick w-orks better 
than the last one,” he sighed as 
he pulled the lid down. 

Needless to say, it didn’t. He 
was still in the chest when Daddy 
opened it and asked him to explain 
those tulips which had bloomed so 
quickly! . 


the 


LUCKY DIP 

TOO MANY ARMS? 
f^UOTH an octopus under 

“Adding up's such a worry to 
me. 

People commonly state 
That of arms I have eight: 

If I’ve ten-tacles, how can that 
be 7 ■ 


MAGIC FIGURES 


0 X 
1 X 
12 X 
123 X 
1234 X 
12345 X 
123456 X 
1234567 X 
12345678 X 
123456789 x 


9 -I- 
9 -4- 
9 + 
9 -t- 
9 -)- 
9 -f 
9 -b 
9 -t- 
9 -b 


1 = 
T — 


1 

11 

3 = 111 

4 = nil 

5 = 11111 

6 = 111111 
7=1111111 
8 = 11111111 
9 = 111111111 


9 -b 10 = 1111111111 


pnE counterpane on Margaret's 
bed has been made of several 
different pieces of material. Look 
at it closely and say which pattern 
has been used most times. 

CONTINENTAL QUERY 
Jn what way are the five conti¬ 
nents alike? , 


A DAINTY PHOTOGRAPHIC FRAJME 
Q-et a piece of cardboard and cut 
to me,asure five by seven 
inches. Then cut out a portion to 
leave margins one-inch wide at the 
top and at the sides, and one-and-a- 
quarter inches at the bottom. Then 
curve the outside corners. 

Bind the frame with raffia, wind¬ 
ing it round to cover the frame 
completely; at the finish, tuck the 
end firmly in among the first 
strands. To the back of the frame 
glue a piece of card (about four 
by six inches) putting gum at the 
top and bottom, and on one side 
only. The free edge will allow the 
photograph to be slipped into 



position. Finally, make a strut 
with a strip of card and glue the 
top edge to the back of the frame. 

When you have finished your 
frame it should appear as seen in 
the sketch. 


THE FAIRY COUCH 

walking through the 
coppice, I saw a lovely sight. 

Hosts of wood anemones, so 
fragile, pink and white. 

And then I gasped in wonder, my 
heart gave such a leap. 

For curled inside a flower, W'as a 
fairy fast asleep. 

Her dress was white and filmy, she 
had lovely, smiling lips. 

And her wings were every colour,, 
, with pretty, crimson tips. 

1 tip-toed very softly, for fear she 
might wake. 

And ran to fetch my two best 
friends, Jill Lane and Patsy 
Blake. 

But though we looked for ages, 
our efforts were in vain. 

I wonder will I ever see a fairy 
there again? 

Dad says it was my fancy. He 
treats it as a joke. 

But Mummy says anemones are 
beds for Fairy-folk. 


A CLEVER CATCH 

'YY'rite the letters ALLO on a 
piece of paper and then ask 
a friend what they mean. When he 
gives up, screw up the paper and 
say that it doesn't matter, it was 
really nothing after all! 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

"LTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the w'ord in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given hi column 5 


1. His last words were redundant. 
A—Brought back memories. 

B—More than were necessary. 
C—Filled us with dread. 

2. The soldier wore an innnacu- 

late uniform. 

A—Too small for him. 

B—A cheap copy. ^ 

C—Spotlessly neat. 

3. Teachers are not always 

prescient. 

A—Constantly on duty. 

B—Held in high esteem. ' 

C—Able to foresee the future. 


4. An attenuated dog accom¬ 

panied him. 

A—Lean and hungry-looking. 
B—Obedient to commands. 

C—A nasty-tempered animal. 

5. These are primeval forests. 

A—Fraught with danger. 

B—Ages old. 

C—Planted in orderly manner. 

6. She had such limpid eyes. 

A—Lacking in interest. 

B—.An unswerving gaze. 

C—Clear as crystal. 


SAYINGS ABOUT ADVICE 

^DVICE when most needed is least 
heeded. 

Write down the advice of him who 
loves you, though you like it 
not at present. 

As many heads, as many wits. 

We may give advice, but we can¬ 
not give conduct. 

Better ask than go astray. 

Good advice is beyond price. 

Counsel breaks not the head. 

Counsel must be followed, not 
praised. 

SPRING SONG 

FpttE lambs are frolicking all day. 
The sun is warm, the trees are 
gay 

With blossom, pink and snowy- 
white. 

The birds are singing with delight 

In every hedgerow as we pass, 

And. scattered o’er the meadow’s 
grass. 

The buttercups and daisies call 

A happy greeting to us all. 

For winter’s gone and spring is 
here— 

The youngest season of the year! 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Heads of State. Prince of Monaco ; Emperor 
of Ethiopia ; Queen of the Nelherlamls ; Shah 
of Iran ; King of Norway ; Sultan of Morocco. 
Name the croups 

t r O o p L AST WEE K’S ANSWER 
p a C k 
f 1 Ee l 
8 w A r m- 
b u N c fa 
Hidden composer. 

Wagner. In 
Shakespeare's 
day. Elizabeth 1 
and James I. 

Double mean- 
ings. Hose; 
band; comb; 
clap; ring. Find 
the islands. Tasmaiiia-Australia; Angiesey 
Wales ; Corsica-France ; Sicily-Italy ; Faroes; 
Denmark. All in a row. Harrow; sparrow - 
throw; tomorrow; marrow; hedgerow; furrow. 
Sports puzzle. Forehand drive. Continental 
query. Each ends with the letter which began 
it. Counting on the counterpane. The spotted 
pattern—nine times. Bird of Travel. Train- 
martin. 

JUST A FE-W WORDS 

1. B Redundant means unnecessary ; ex¬ 
ceeding what is necessary. (From Latin 
Tvdundantem^ overflowing. 

2. C Immaculate means clean, spotless; 

faultlessly correct. (From Latin immacu- 
latum, not stained or blemished.) . ^ - 

3. C Prescient means forc.secing; far- 

sighted. (Irom Latin pracscien/ia, 
knowing beforehand.) 

4. A' Attenuated means reduced in thick¬ 

ness or strength. (From Latin altenuaius. 
made thin.) ... 

5. B Primeval means belonging to the 

early ages of the world, very ancient. 

(From Latin pritnaevus, in the first stage 

- of life.) 

6. C Limpid means clear. (From Latin 
Umpidus, bright, tianspareul.) 
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More girls are taking 
to cricket 


(Jricket is becoming more and 
more popular among English 
women and girls. In fact, more 
than 10;000 of them will play the 
game this year in clubs, univer¬ 
sities, physical training colleges, 
and schools. Greater emphasis 
will also be placed on coaching 
this season. 

Miss Netta Rheinberg, Secre¬ 
tary of' the Women’s Cricket 
Association, told a C N corres¬ 
pondent that two “ pilot schemes ” 
for coaching schoolgirls after 
hours have been started in Middle¬ 
sex and Surrey, and it is hoped 
that they will be followed by 
similar schemes throughout the 
country. 

The Middlesex course of eight 
coaching sessions is being carried 
out in the gymnasium of a secon¬ 
dary school at Shepherd’s Bush. 

“We already have- our eye on 
promising young peopl* who 
could be ‘ possibles ’ for the team 
to play Australia here in 1963,” 
said Miss Rheinberg. “But our 
more immediate^ problem is the 
recruitment of players for our 
team to visit South Africa next 
year. 

“A match which we have 
arranged at the Oval between the 
W.C.A. and The Rest on July 11 


and 12 is in the nature of a trial 
match for the Tour.” 

■ Another “highlight” of the 
women’s cricket season will be a 
conference in April when matters 
for discussion will include coach¬ 
ing and umpiring, co-operation 
with Service women cricketers, 
and help for small clubs. 


High kick 



Janet Watson of the Twickenham 
Grammar School at practice at 
the Richmond Ice Rink. 
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HERE’S THE LATEST! 

TRACKSiDE ACCESSORIES 



HALDANE PLACE. QARRATT LANE, S.W.I8. ! 

Please m« dcttili cowcrwctien VKt | 

NAME.-.. 

ADDRESS . 



.. I 

I Consists of Coal Office, Plate- 

. layers Hut, Loading Gauge and 

.. Water Hydrant, Complete kit for 

J only 2/- 

^olwoTtriiTculDTHTsHipS. cars and 1/72nd AIRCRAFT 


FOOTBALL 

SHORTS 

J^iFTEEN penalties in one match! 

The F.A. News reports that 
was the total in a Yugoslavian cup 
tie the other day—yet not one 
foul had been committed. 

It seems that after extra time 
has been played in cup matches in 
that country one man from each 
team takes alternate penalty shots 
until one shot fails to score. 
Fourteen times the ball crashed 
into the net, but the 15th penalty 
was saved and the match vvas 
won. 

J?ROM Trieste comes the story of 
a player being ordered off the 
field even though he had not 
committed a foul. One side had 
come onto the pitch with 12 
players—and no one had noticed 
until the referee spotted the extra 
man just before half-time. 

Qv£R 700 experts who watched 
the World Cup matches in 
Sweden last summer were quizzed 
recently to discover the world’s 
best team. 

This is the side they chose; 
Gregg (Northern Ireland); Berg- 
mark .(Sweden); Nilton Santos 
(Brazil); Voinov (U.S.S.R.); Bellini 
(Brazil); Szymaniak (Germany); 
Garrincha and Didi (Brazil^; Kopa 
(France); Pele (Brazil); SKoglund 
(Sweden). 

The French inside-forward, Fon¬ 
taine, actually totalled nearly twice 
as many votes at Pele or Di'di. But 
some experts voted for him as the 
best inside-left and others as the 
finest inside-right. 

This is Judo 

^HE defensive art of Judo has 
become very popular in 
Britain. There are now 180 clubs 
affiliated to the Amateur Judo 
Association, and many of them 
have classes for boys and girls. 

An excellent little book for 
beginners is Your Book of Judo 
by Harry Ewen (Faber, 8s. 6d.). 
Specially written for young people, 
it deals with the basic principles 
of the sport and the more simple 
throws and locks. It is well illus¬ 
trated and can be recommended 
to anyone thinking of taking up 
this new sport, which has been 
developed from the ancient 
Japanese form of wrestling known 
at Ju-jitsu. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What is a dedans? 

2. The maximum length for a 
cricket bat is, 34, 36, or 38 inches? 

3. In which sport is the Rose 
Bowl awarded? 

4. Beverley Risman plays rugby 
for England. For which country 
did his father play? 

5. What are the four strokes 
in a medley swimming race? 

6. Sir Don Bradman’s son John 
is making his name in two sports. 
Can you name them? 
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- - SPORTING GALLERY- 

KEN NETHERCOTT 

In long service as Norwich City 
goalkeeper, Bristol-born Ken 
Nethercott has known good times 
and bad. He joined the club in 
September 1947 and went into the 
first team after only one game in the 
reserves. 

Norwich were then in low water. 
They had had to seek re-election to 
the Third Division at the end of the 
previous season and the same thing 
happened at the end of Ken’s first 
campaign, 
steadily and 
from 1950 to 1953 were strong 
promotion challengers. In these 
three seasons Nethercott missed 
only one League match and his 
transfer was sought by richer clubs. 

Ken remained with Norwich, but 
eventually lost his place to Ken 
Oxford, now with Derby County. 

In the present season, back to his 
old form, he has played a notable 
part in the City's sensational Cup 
victories. 

This season may be his last in 
League football, for Ken has an¬ 
nounced that he intends to retire 
when the present one ends. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERTONE 




■^E.XT weekend’s. sport contains something for everybody: Rugby 
Union—England v. Scotland, at Twickenham; Men’s Hockey- 
Wales V. England, at Wrexham, and Scotland v. Ireland, at Murray- 
field; Women's Hockey—England v. Wales, at Edgbaston; Rowing- 
Head of the River Race, from Mortlake to Putney; Athletics—Inter¬ 
national Cross-Country Championship, at Lisbon; Soccer—Amateur 
Cup Semi-finals; Netball—England v. South Africa, at Carlisle. 


Calcutta Cup 

'J’he annual struggle for the 
Calcutta Cup between England 
and Scotland is played this year 
at Twickenham, where the 
Englishmen have not lost to the 
Scots since 1938. Since the 
series of internationals between 
these two old rivals began in 1871, 
73 matches have been played; of 
these England have won 35; 
Scotland 27; with 11 drawn 

If, Jeff Butterfield plays for 
England on Saturday, he will be 
making his 27th appearance for 
his country, a record for an 
English three-quarter. Since his 
first cap, against France in 1953, 
this Yorkshire schoolmaster has 
not missed a, match for England, 
and was a successful member of 
the British Lions party to South 
Africa in 1955. 

Amateur Cup 
semi-finals 

'J'hree Southern clubs will ’ be 
playing in the semi-finals of 
the F.A. Amateur Cup on Satur¬ 
day. Barnet, who also reached the 
semi-finals last year, will meet 
Walthamstow Avenue, at High¬ 
bury; and Leytonstone travel all 
the way to Sunderland to play 
Crook Town, the only Northern 
team left in. 

Form points to a North v. South 
final at Wembley, for the out¬ 
standing teams of this year’s com¬ 
petition have been Barnet and 
Crook Town. Both are strongly 
fancied to win on Saturday. 


Head of the river 

'J’he Head of the River Race, 
from' Mortlake to Putney, 
should see another tense battle 
between some of the finest crews 
in Britain. The Barn Cottage 
eight will be endeavouring to re¬ 
tain the title they won last year, 
and it will take a very fine crew 
to beat them. 

Stroked by Chris Davidge, one 
of the most famous of all Oxford 
strokes, the crew includes- such 
great oarsmen as S. A. Mackenzie, 
the European and Empire Games 
single sculls champion; Sidney 
Rand, British Olympics sculler; 
and J. M. Beresford, a very 
famous name in the rowing world. 

Cross-country 

_^NOTHER great struggle is certain 
on Saturday when the 46th 
International Cross-country Cham¬ 
pionship is held at Lisbon. About 
100 of the finest distance runners 
in’Europe, representing 12 coun¬ 
tries, will set oil. 

English runners have a fine 
record in “the International,” 
having earned 30 individual 
victories, including last year’s win 
at Cardiff by Stan Eldon. 

Since the war the race has be¬ 
come a battle b’etween England 
and France. Team honours have 
gone to the Frenchmen on six 
occasions, with five successes to 
England. Alain Mimoun, the 
brilliant Frenchman, has been the 
outstanding runner during recent 
years, having been the winner four- 
times and twice ijinner-up. 
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